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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a aeries of 1 27 perforrnanoe-based teacher 
education (PBTH) learning packages focusing upon specific pro- 
fessional competen ci es of vocational teachers. The oompeterKaes 
upon which these modules are baaed were identified and verified 
through reaearch as bmng important to successful vocational 
teaching at both the secondary and postseoondary levels of in- 
struction. The modules are suitable for the preparation of teachers 
and other oocupationai trainers in alt occupatio n al areas. 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate theory 
and application; each culmiriales with criterion-referenoed as- 
sessment of the teacher's (instrndor's. trainer's) porformanoe of 
the specified oompeleicy. The materials are designed for use by 
teachars-in^training woricing individually or in groups under the 
direction and with the aeaistanoe of teacher educators or others 
acting as resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled in 
the teacher competencies being devetoped and shoukj be thor- 
oughly orierrted to PBTE concepts and procedures before using 
these materials. 

The desipn of the materials provkies consklerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-t)ased training progr a m s 
for preservice and inservice teachers, as weN as business-indus- 
try-labor trainers, to meet a wkie variety of ir>£2jvkluat needs and 
interests. The materials are intended for use by universities and 
coUoges, stale departments of educadon. poetaeoondary institu- 
tk)ns, k)cal educatfon agencies, and others r e spon si b^ for the 
profesafonal devefopment of vocatkxial teachers and other occu- 
patkxialtrainerB. 

The PBTEcurricukjm packages in Categories A- J are products 
of a sustairied research and devefopment effort by the Natkxiai 
Center's Program for Pro fwsto nal Devefopment for Vocatkxial 
Educatfon. Many indivkluals, institutfons, and agencies partk^ipat- 
ed with the Nattonal Center and have mode contrib u tton s to the 
systematic devefopment, testing, rsviskin, and refinernent of these 
very significant training materials. Calvin J. CotreN directed the 
vocattonal teacher competency r o se o r ch study upor.whwh these 
nrxxKiles are based and alao directed the curricukjm devetopment 
effort from 1971 - 1972. Curtis R. Finch provkM leadership for 
the program from 1972-1974. Over 40 teacher educators prc- 
vkled input in devetopment of initial versnns of the modules; over 
2.000 teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 untversities, col- 
leges, and postseoondary Institutkm used the materials and 
provkled feedback to the ^4atk>nal Center for revisions and 
refinement. 



Early t/ersions of the materials were developed by the National 
Center m cooperation with the vocational teacher education facul- 
ties at Oregon State University and at the University of Missoun- 
Columbia. Preliminary testing of the matenals was conducted at 
Oregon State University. Temple University, and the University 
of Missoun-Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials was 
performed by National Center staff, with the assistance of numer- 
ous consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testing of the matenals was earned out with assistance 
of the vocational teacher educators and students of Central Wash- 
ington State College; Colorado State University, Ferris State Col- 
lege, Michigan; Florida State University; Holland College, P.E.I., 
Canada; Oklahoma State University; Rutgers University. New 
Jerse/; State University College at Buffalo, New York; Temple 
University, Pennsylvania; University cf Arizona; University of 
Michigan -Flint; University of Minnesota-Twin Cities; University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln; University of Northern Cok)rado; Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Peiinsytvania; University of Tennessee; Univer- 
sity of Vermont; and Utah State University. 

The first published edition of the modules found widespread use 
natkKiwide and in many other countnes of the world. User feed- 
back from such extensive use, as well as the passage of time, 
called for the updating of the content, resources, and illustrations 
of the onginal matenals Furttiermore, three new categories (K-M) 
had been added to the serlas, covering the areas of serving 
students with special /exceptional needs, improving students' 
basic and personal skills, and implementing competency-based 
education. This additkxi required the artk:ulatk>n of content among 
the onginal nrKXlules and those of the new categories. 

Recognition is extended to the folk)wing individuals for their roles 
in the revision of the original materials. Lois G. Harrington, Cath- 
erine C King-Fitch and Michael E. Wonacott, Program Associates, 
for revision of content and resources; Cheryl M Lowry, Research 
Specialist, for illustration specifications; and Barbara Shea for 
artwork. Spocial recognition is extended to the staff at AAVIM 
for their invaluable contributions to the quality of the final pnnted 
products, particularly to Robin Ambrose for typesetting, to Manlyn 
MacMillan for module layout, design, and final artwork; and to 
George W Smith, Jr for supervision of the module production 
process 
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The Amencan Aaeociation tor Vocational Instructional Matenals 
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dfv»tons of vocational and lachnical education m the United States 
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INTRODUCTION 



The evaluation of each student's on-the-job prog- 
ress is one of your most important duties as a 
teacher-coordinator. Evaluation is carried out dur- 
ing coordination visits and is usually accomplished 
by recording student progress in three categories: 
work attitudes and habits, personal traits and 
characteristics, and skills acquired. 

When the evaluation process is performed hy all 
the individuals involved in the training (i.e., you, the 
on-the-job instructor, and the Siudent), the student 
will be more likely to understand what he/she has 



accomplished and what addittonal teaming needs to 
be achieved. In addition, you and the on-the-job in- 
structor will then know what adjustments should be 
made in the program to meet the learning i ^ds of 
the student. 

This module is designed to give you skill in 
evaluating students' on-the-job progress. In addition, 
it will help you jevise the evaluation forms and ro- 
cedures you wii( need to conduct these evaluations 
effk:iently and e^ectively. 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 

TmiMI Oli)0CtHM: While serving ae a teacher-ooordinaror in 
an adual teaching situation, evaluate ooop students' on-the- 
job performance. Your performance will be assessed k>y your 
resource person, using the Teacher Performance Assessment 
Form, pp. 33-34 (LBmlng Experience III). 



Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate IvHml^^ 
of the purposes of and techniques for evaluating co-op 
students' on-the-job performance {Learning Expenerfce I), 

2. Given a case study describing one teacher-coordinator's pro- 
cedures for evaluating a studem's orvthe-job progress, critique 
the performance of that teacher-coordinator {Learning Ex- 
perience II). 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have competency in 
establishing guidelines for operating a cooperative vocational 
education program. If you do not already have this competency, 
meet with your resource person to determine wha method you 
will use to gain this skill. One option is to complete the informa- 
tion and practice activities in the following module: 
• EstabfshGuidefne!> for Your Oxjperaiiye Vocational Pro^arn^ 
Module J-1 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources that supplement those contained 
within the module follows. Check with your resource person (1) 
to determine the availabili^ and the location of these resources, 
(2) to locate additional references in your occupatk)nal special- 
ty, and (3) to get assistance in setting up activities with peers or 
obsei . *k)ns of skilled teachers, if necessary. Your resource per- 
son ma> also t>e contacted if you have any difficulty with direc- 
tions or in assessing your progress at any time. 

Learning Experience 1 

Optional 

Reference- A Guide for Cooperative Vocational Education. 
Minneapolis. MN: University of Minnesota, College of &juca- 
tion. Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 1969. 
ED 037 564 

Reference: Mason, Ralph E. and Haines, Peter G., 
Coqperafrve Occupational Education and Work Experience 
in ttw Curriculum. Third Edition. Danville, IL: 1 he Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 1981. 

Reference: Uthe, Elaine F.; Utchfield. Carolyn; and McElroy, 
Jack. Kentucky Cooperative Vocational Education Coor- 
dinator's Handboni(. Lexington, KY: University of Kentucky, 
Departmem of Vocational Education, 1979. 
Reference: Cooperative Vocational Education Guide for Coor- 
dinators and Administrators. Honolulu, HI: University of 
Hawaii, Community College Svsterp, 1978. ED 164 077 

Reference: Mitchell, Eugene F. Cooperative Vocational 
Education: Principles - Methods - Protylems. New Edition. 
Boston. MA: Allyr & Bacon, 1977. 
Reference: Wanat, John A., and SneM Margaret A. 
Cooperative Vocational Education: A Successful Education 
Concept. How to Initiate, Conduct and Maintain a Quality 
Cooperative Vocational Education Program. Springfield, IL: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1980. 



A cooperative education coordinator's guide, produced in 
your own state, that you can review. 
Videotape: Richardson. Donuld and Beall. Charles, **Visrta- 
tions," from the series. Coordinating Techniques Colorado 
State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational 
Educatk3n. Colorado State University, Departmem of Voca- 
tional Education. Fort Collins. Colorado, 1976. 
Videotape equipment to use in viewing the vktootape on 
visitatk>ns. 

A teacher-coordinator, experienced in evaluating students 
on the job. with whom you can discuss effective evaluation 
procedures. 

Learning Experience 11 

No outside resources 

Learning Experience ill 

Required 

An actual teaching situation in which « as part of your duties 
as a teacher-coordinator, you can evaluate co-op students' 
on-the-job performance. 

A resource person to assess your competency in evaluating 
co-op students' on-the-job performance. 

General Information 

For information about the general organizetion of each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) module, general 
procedures for its use. and terminology that is common to all the 
modules, see About Using the National Center's PBTE Modules 
on the inside back cover. For more in-depth information on how 
to use the modules in teacher/trainer education programs, you 
may wish to refer to three related documents: 

The Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Materials is designed to help orient preservice and 
tnsennre teachers ar>d occupational trainers to PBTE in 
general anj to the PBTE materials. 

The Resourct Person Guide to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials can help prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice and inservice teachers 
and occupational trainers in the developmem of professional 
teaching competencies through use of the PBTE modules. 
It also includes lists of all the rnodule comoetencies. as well 
as a listing of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained. 

The Guide to the Imolementation of Performance-Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who will admin- 
ister the PBTE program. It contains answers to implementa- 
tion questions, possible soluttons to problems, and alternative 
courses of action. 



We would like to give special thanks to Elaine F Uthe for the i«se of many 
of her Ideas arid matenals in the devek)pment of modules in the J category 
Information about the complete set of the Uthe matenals on the cooperative 
vocational program that we developed as part of a protect at Michigcn 
State Universfty is avaHable from AAVIM 



Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




/ optional 
i Activity _ 




Mttr completing ttie required reading, demonstrate icnowiedge of the pur- 
poses of and techniques for evaluating co-op students' on-the-job 
performance. 



You will be reading the information sheet, Evaluating Student Progress on 
the Job, pp. 6-17. 



You may wish to read related material in one or more of the following sup- 
plementary lefe rB TJ ces: AGuUeforCoopentlw VoceUonal Education: Mason 
and Habm. Co()pefslA« OocMfMCiiar^ 

CuMculum; IMw et al., Kentucky Cooperative Voce^bonal Education Coor- 
dkiatar'e Handbook; Coapent¥e Vocational BJucationOuMe for Coordk^^ 
andAdm k Mw ta ra ; Mitchell, Cooperative Vocational Education: Principles - 
Metito da - Probhme: Wanat and SneN, Coqpefstfve ^ocaffcyia* Education: A 
SkicoessM £elueatforT CofNMpt;- and/w a guide to cooperative education p^ 
duced in your own state. 



You may wish to view the following videotape: "Visitations." 



You may wish to meet wHh a teacher-coordinator in your occupational special- 
ty who is experienced in evaluating students on the job, to review and discuss 
the methods he or she uses. 



You wll be demonstrating knowledge of the purposes of and techniques for 
evaluatbig students' on-dW-job performance by completing the Self-Check, 
pp. 19-20. 



You wHI be evaluating your competency by comparing your completed Sel^ 
Check with the Model Answers, pp. 21-22. 
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Activity 



Well-planned, objective evaluation of students* progress on the job can make 
the difference in whether their training is effective in helping them achieve 
their career goals. For information on the areas of student performance that 
need to be evaluated and the techniques you can use to evaluate these areas, 
read the following information sheet. 



EVALUATING STUDENT PROGRESS ON THE JOB 



Evaluatirtg students' progress in acquiring the 
necessary occupational competencies on the job ir 
one of your key functions as a teacher-coordinator. 
It is through evaluation of students* progress l>y you, 
the on-the-job instructors, and the students 
themselves, that effective plans can be made to pro- 
vkJe students with the experiences they need to 
achieve their occupational objectives and career 
goals. 

Several specif k: aspects of each student's on-the- 
job performance will need to be evaluated: 

• Progress in acquiring occupational skills 

• Work attitudes and habits 

• Personal traits and characteristics 

Forms for Evaluation 



Planning a systematic method for the evaluation of 
these three critical areas is crucial if the students' 
needs are to be effectively served. In addition, us- 
ing a formal evaluation process, structured by stan- 
dard forms, allovi's you to derive a final grade that 
is objective and valid for each student. Thus, each 
student's grade will be based on documented 
evidence. 



In order to ensure that student progress is 
evaluated as thoroughly and objectively as possible, 
you will need to structure the process through the 
use of standardized evaluation forms. Such forms 
have already been developed by a number of 
sources, including state departments of education 
in indivkJual states. Thus, you will probably be adapt- 
ing fomis or using «)xisting forms recommended by 
your state, school, or college, rather than develop- 
ing new forms of your own. 




Forms for the Teacher-Coordinator 

You, as teacher-coordinator, will need at least two 
basic types of forms: one for documenting each coor- 
dination visit you make and one for evaluating 
specific skills and attitudes in a structured way. 

The coordination visit form should have space 
for standard information needed, such as the 
following: 

• Student's name 

• Date of visit 

• Time of visit/length of visit 

• Purpose of visit 

• Name of training station 

Name of employer or on-the-job instructor (or 
training sponsor) 

The font! should be at least partly open-ended to pro- 
vide space for your general comments regarding the 
visit. For example, what did you observe? What ac- 
tions did you take? With whom did you meet? What 
specifk) compliments or criticisms were made? What 
tentative plans were discussed? What follow-up ac- 
tivities are needed? 
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Two sample coordination visit forms are shown in 
samples 1 and 2. Note that sample 1 does not re- 
quire the name of the training station or on-the-job 
instructor in the heading. However, sample 1 is divid- 
ed into three sections, allowing ycu to document 
your contacts with the student and with the job 
supervisor (on-the-job instructor) and to add other 
comments. By contrast, sample 2 asks for detailed 
information in the heading but th^n simply asks for 
* 'Comments." 



You could use either of these forms, or a form 
recommended by your state or institution, or you 
could develop your own. For example, you could 
prepare a form that allows you to make comments 
on such specific areas as (1) observations, (2) ac- 
tions taken, (2) comments made by the student, (4) 
comments riade by the on-the-job instructor, (5) 
follow-up activities needed, and (6) other. The form 
you use should be the one that best meets your coor- 
dination and supervisory needs. 



SAMPLE 1 



COORDINATION VISIT FORM 



Name 



SCHEDULE 



Date 

Hour 

Minutes for Visit 

Period: ^234 



5 6 



Visit Requested by: Student Supan/isor Coordinator 



PURPOSE OF VISIT 


(Check) 


Observation o^ Student at Work 
Visit with Supervisor 
Evali ition for Period 
Probtem Situation 
Other (list) 













SUMMARY COMMENTS. Record observations made, actions taten, and suggestions or tentative plans 
discussed. Include specific compliments and criticisms if they are made. 



By Student: 



By Job Supervisor/Employer: 



Other: 



UTHE/79 



Coordinator 



SAMPLE 2 

WEST VIRGINIA COORDINATION VISIT FORM 



Mountai^ieer High School 
Cooperitivs Vocatloml Education Program 

VISITATION AND STUDENT CONFERENCE REPORT 

Please check: Visitation Student Conference 

Name of Student Date 

Training Station 

Training Sponsor 

Purpose of Visit or Conference: 



Co,*nments: 



The forms in samples 1 and 2 are valuable for 
gathering general data on student progress. 
However, a second type of form— a coordinator's 
observation/evaluation report— should be of greater 
value In forcing you to evaluate the speclffc goals 
set for the student. 

The coordinator's observation/evaluation 
report should be a more comprehensive and all- 
inclusive form An example is shown in sample 3. 



Note that after the heading, sample 3 requires that 
the teacher-coordinator comment on specific 
aspects of the on-the-job situation and the student's 
performance, characteristics, interests, strengths, 
and weakne^es. Additional space is then provided 
for indicating further actions that need to be taken 
or comments that were made by the student or on- 
the-job instructor. 
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SAMPLE 3 

COORDINATOR'S OfSERVATION/EVALUATION 
REPORT 



Training Station 
Student 



Supervisor 



Date 



Time of Visit 



Points to Observe end Evaluate 

1. Attitude of the supervisor and other workers 
toward the student 

2. Specific tasks in which the student is engaged 
a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

3. Personal appearance, characteristics, traits, etc. 

4. Interest in woric and atrility to work with others 

5. Strengths and weaknesses and prot)lebns 
encountered 



Comments 



Other Comments: (1) need for related subject matter, (2) need tor intensified and/or additk>nal on-the- 
job experiences (3) need for training plan adjustments, (4) need for conference, (5) student-learner 
comments, (6) supervisor comments, (7) othor 



Before actually observing and evaluating the skills 
and attitudes identified in sample 3. you would need 
to complete item 2 by listing the specific tasks and 
skills in which the student to be observed is en- 
gaged. This list can be drawn from the student's 
training plan, which should include a schedule of 
tasks to be learned and/or performed on the job.^ 
Using the training plan as a basis for your list also 
allows you to check to see if the training plan is ac- 
tually being followed. 

You should not include on the evaluation form ali 
the tasks listed in the training plan. Skills that will 
be undertaken at a later date need not be included. 



However, once a skill has been undertaken, it may 
need to be listed and reevaluated on each suc- 
cessive evaluation form. 

In sample 3, the right-hand coli mn is headed 
''Comments/' You could choose instead to have a 
rating scale (e.g. Poor— Fair— Good— Excellent) in 
this column for indicating how well the student is per- 
forming on each item. However, since it is neither 
possible nor practical for you to observe and 
evaluate a student's performance in all aspects of 
a job on a daily basis, using ''Comments" allows you 
to prepare a more meaningful general evaluation. 



1 To gain sktil in developing a training plan, you may wish to refer to 
Module J*5. Plac9 Co-op Students on the Job 
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Forms for the On-the-Job Instructor 

The forms used by the on-the-job instructor need 
to be more detaiidd and structured than the forms 
you use yourself. The more straightforward and 
clearcut the fonm is, the more likely it is that the 
ratings will be interpreted correctly and that all rele- 
vant areas of student perfbnmance will get evaluated. 
The forms should provide for feedback on (1) 
whether the student is gaining competence in the 
occupation, (2) the effectiveness of the learning ex 
periences, and (3) strengths and weaknesses in the 
student's perforTiance. 

The on-the-job instructor is also responsible for 
evaluating the three areas of student performance: 
skills, work habits or attitudes, and personal 
characteristics. The skills can again be drawn from 
the training plan. The specific work habits, attitudes, 
and personal characteristics included should be 
those that are essential to job success. Some of 
these areas may be specified in the training plan, 
but in general, the following areas should be 
considered: 

Ability to get along with others 
Speed of work 
Attention to details 
Attitude toward work 
Dependability 
Initiative 

Personal appearance 
Leadership ability 
Job competence 
Response to supervision 
Quality of work 
Ability to follow directions 
Attendance anc punctuality 
Responsibility 
Interest in learning 
Self-confidence 
Adaptability 

Potential for success in the occupation 

Each of the areas identified on the evaluation form 
should be discussed with the on-the-job instructor, 
and you should identify any attributes that are 
especially important. Then, more detailed items can 
be developed for those attributes. For example, an 
item that asks the on-the-job instructor to rate a stu- 
dent's "dependability" is vague. The term ''de- 
pendability" needs to be further clarified. 

Two examples of evaluation forms for on-the-job 
instructors are shown in samples 4 and 5. Note how 
they further define the item on ''dependability" so 
that a person using the form is more sure what he 



or she is rating. Also note that sample 5 ooes not 
include a list of specific skills to h /aluated; a 
separate form is used in West Virginia to assess that 
area. 

The form you finally devise should have space for 
identifying data (e.g., name, date, and training sta- 
tion). It should also give clear directions ^or comple- 
tion. Even so, the on-the-job instructor should not 
be expected to use any form without your assistance. 
You 3hould explain in advance to the instructor how 
the form is to be completed and what the items on 
the rating scale mean. Some teacher-coordinators 
have the on-the-job instructor complete the evalua- 
tion fonms with their assistance and input; however, 
this is not required. 

Forms for the Student 

Students should be directly involved in the evalua- 
tion process and may rate themselves in the same 
areas as the on-the-job instructor does. This self- 
evaluation could be done using the same evaluation 
form (e.g., samples 4 and 5). 

In additk)n, the students should report to you 
weekly on ( 1 ) the tasks they nave done, (2) the hours 
they have worked each day, (3) their successes and 
problems, and (4) criticisms or compliments they 
received. Examples of two such weekly reports are 
shown in samples 6 and 7. These reports provide 
you with feedback concerning the student's work 
routine and job satisfaction, and they allow you to 
check attendance. 
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0 SAMPLE 4 



EVALUATION FORM FOR 
ON-THE-JOB INSTRUCTORS 



PROGRESS REPORT g ° 



□ Other 

Evaluation rs.'iod: 1 2 3 4 S 6 From to 



By prior agraememtMsttudam was awignod to tiM tasks listed below. If the student has been asked :o work on other major 
tasks, please add them to 0.9 Hat. Please give your honest opinioii about the progress and achievement this student so 
that the student can be assisted In making improvement. 

Pleaae Judge the student in the same way you wouM any other beginning worker. 



AMtONED TASKS 


1 UNDEPSTANOS 


PRODUCTION 


QUAUTY OF WORK 


SUGGESTED 


1 YES 


7 


NO 


FAIR 


0000 


EXCEL. 


FAIR 


QOOD 


EXCEL. 


IMPROVEMENTS 




































































- 























OVERALL PERFORMANCE 



NEEDS 
HELP 



WEAK 



AVERAGE 



GOOD 



PunetiMl: Otis to work on tkne 
No. of Timet AbMnt_ No. of Times Tardy. 



Appea ran ce: Neat, wefl groomed, appropriately dressed 



D epe nd ab Wty ; Prompt, trustworttiy, follows directions, 
meets ol)li(^Ktions 



Catches on fast, follows detailed instruction 
, can awitch jobs eas»(y 



AMMy le fpst aloiig: Cooperative, wel mannered, has 
social end emotional statmty 



«M eWUNle; Emhuslastic, a good tsam worker, wining to 
work and cooperate, deelrss to improve 



MOtUmi Able to work without supervision, sees things to 
do 



Eagsr to Improve, •eeks 
aaalstartce. Mows through 



Do you think this student is performii.g as well as any other beginning worke' n the same job? □ Yes □ No □ Not 
sure (Why?) 

Do you plan to ask the student to assume new duties in the next two months? □ Yes □ No If yes, what duties? 



If there have been any problems with this student in the last two months, describe the circumstances and the outcome or 
the back of this sheet. 



Date Signature 

Company 
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SAMPLE 5 



WEST VIRGINIA EVALUATION FORM FOR 
ON-THE-JOB INSTRUCTORS 



Mountaineer High School 

Cooperative Vocational Education Program 
STUDENT TRAINING STATION PROGRESS REPORT 



Name of Student 
1 raining btation 
Period Covered 



TO THE EMPLOYER: In each category place one 
the student's performance most accurately. 

ABIUTY TO FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS 

Uses initiative in interpreting and following 

instructions 

Usually follows instructions with no difficulty 

Follows Instructions with some difficulty 

Needs repeated detailed instructions 

APPEARANCE 

Exc3ptione.lly neat and appropriately dressed 

Neat and appropriately dressed 

Satisfactory In appearance and dress 

Sometimes neglectful of appearance and dress 

ATTITUDE TOWARD WORK 

Takes a keen Interest in the training and takes 

initiative to learn 
Shows interest in training and has desire to 

leam 

Has some Interest In the training 

Shows little Interest or enthusiasm for the 

training 



check mark opposite the one phrase that describes 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Extremely tactful and understanding in dealing 

with all types of customers 

Usually poised, courteous, and tactful in deal- 
ing with people 

Tries to please customers 

Sonnetimes lacks poise and seems indifferent 

to others 

DEPENDABILITY 

Meets all obligations unfailingly without 

supervision 

Meets obligations with very little supervision 

Meets obNgatlons under careful superviston 

Sometimes falls to meet obligations even 

under careful supervisk>n 
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EXPENSE CONSCIOUSNESS 

Extremely careful in using materials and 

equipment 

Uses good judgment in using materials and 

equipment 

Takes average care in using materials and 

equipment 

Careless in using equipment and materials 

JOB SKILLS 

Possesses all the essential skills and related 

information 

— Has an above-average command of the essen- 
tial skills and related information 

— Has an acceptable command of the essential 
skills and related ntformation 

Lacks essential skills and related information 

OBSERVANCE OF RULES 

Always observes company rules 

Seldom disregards company rules 

Observes most company rules 

Frequently neglects company rules 

QUAUTYOF WG..K 

— Has aptitr^to for doing neat, accurate work and 
exceeding the requirements 

Does more than required amount of neat, ac- 
curate work 

Does normal amount of acceptable work 

— Does less than required amount of satisfactory 
work 



ATTENDANCE AND PUNCTUALITY 

Never absent or late without good cause 

Seldom absent or late without good cause 

Occasionally absent or late 

Frequently absent or late 

COOPERATION 

Always cooperates eagerly and cheerfully 

Usually cooperates eagerly and cheerfully 

Cooperates willingly when asked 

Cooperates reluctantly 

WORK AREA 

Keent; work area outstandingly neat and effi- 
ciently organized 

Takes pride in appearance and arrangement of 

work area 
Follows good housekeeping rules 

— Allows work area to become disorganized and 
untidy 

OVERALL EVALUATION OF STUDENT'S 
TRAINING PROGRESS 

Outstanding 

Above average 

Average 

Below average 

Poor 



Signature of Training Sponsor 



Date 



NOTE: Please add any comments you wish to make on back of this report. 



Signature of Teacher-Coordinator 



Assigned Grade Date 
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SAMPLE 6 



EVALUATION FORM FOR STUDENTS 



WEEKLY REPORT 



Name 
Firm _ 



Week Ending 



HOURS WORKED 



UST ROUTINE TASKS 



S 



M T W T F 



UST NEW TASKS 



TOTAL HOURS WORKED DAILY 



TOTAL HOURS WORKED THIS WEEK 

Describe in a paragraph some event that happened this week that made you feel good. 



Describe in a paragraph some event with which you had a problem or which made you feel uncomfortable. 



List in exact words any criticisms or compliments you received this week. 
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SAMPLE 7 

WEST VIRGINIA EVALUATION FORM FOR STUDENTS 

STUDENT WEEKLY REPORT 



Name 



Age 



USOE Code #_ 



Training Station 



Type of Employment 



Day 


Date 


Class 
Attendance 
Hours 


Wori' on 
School 
Time 


Total 
Hours 
Worked 


Hourly 
Rate 


Gross 
Tota! 
Wages 
Earned 




































































































Totals 















Total amount of sales for week (if applicable) 



Kinds of Work Done During the Week 


Approximate 
Hours on Each 























CUMULATIVE TOTALS (from week to week): 



Class 
Attendance 
Hours 


School 
Time 


Total 
Hours Worked 


Average 
Wage 
Per Hour 


Gross 
Total 
Earned 


Quarter 
Reported 
(circle) 












12 3 4 
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When to Evaluate 



You need to complete a form each time you visit 
a student on the job or confer with a student or on- 
the-job instructor regarding a problem or student 
progress. At least one visit or conference a month 
per student should be planned. You may use a 
general form (see samples 1 and 2) to document 
most of your visits. However, at least once during 
each grading period, you should use a more detailed 
form (see sample 3) to ensure that you observe and 
evaluate key items. 

The on-the-job instructor needs to provide you with 
informal feedback each time you visit. In addition, 
he or she should evaluate the student's performance 
using a structured form (see sample 4 or 5) at the 
end of each grading period. 

However, evaluation should be more frequent. 
Evaluatiori needs to be a continual process. If 
evaluation of student progress and specific aspects 
of student performance is delayed until late in the 
grading period, problems may go unsolved, and 
minor problems may become major ones before they 
are noticed. 

Two or *hree weeks after the student reports to 
the training station is not too early for the first evalua- 
tion. The sooner problems are identified, the sooner 
(and usually the more easily) they can be solved. 



The students also should be encouraged to pro- 
vide you with informal feeduack during visits and dur- 
ing related instruction classes. In addition, students 
should provide weekly feedback using structured 
forms (see samples 6 and 7). If desired, students can 
evaluate their own performance each time they are 
evaluated by the on-the-job instructor, using the 
same form as the instructor. 




How to Use Evaluation Data 



With a proper evaluation plan, you will tap a variety 
of sources in your efforts to gather a wide range of 
feedback concerning each student's performance 
and progress on the job. For example, you may 
gather feedback from the following sources: 

• Informal feedback from the student 

• I nformal feedback from the on-the-job instructor 

• Weekly reports from the student 

• Progress reports from the on-the-job instructor 
(and perhaps from the student) 

• Coordination visit reports 

• Coordinator's observation/evaluation reports 

These data can be combined with evaluation data 
concerning the student's performance in the related 
instruction class to derive an overall grade for the 
grading period. However, these data serve key func- 
tions during the training also. One use has already 
been mentioned: by getting feedback on student 
progress from the student, the on-the-job instructor, 
and your own observatk>ns, you can identify and cor- 
rect minor problems before they become major ones. 



In addition, these evaluations will help you to do 
the following: 

• Identify a student's strengths 

• Identify a student's weaknesses or areas that 
need correction or improvement 

• Identify weaknesses in the on-the-job instruction 

• Identify the need for a student to be reassigned 
or rotated to a new work area 

• Determine whether the training plan is being 
followed 

• Identify changes that should be made in the 
training plan 

One cmcial use of the evaluation data is as a basis 
for discussion v;ith both the student and the on-the- 
job instructor. Each time that formal evaluations of 
student progress are made, the evaluations should 
be reviewed with the student so that the student (1 ) 
has a chance to provide additional input and (2) is 
well aware of the areas in which he or she is per- 
ceived to be strong and weak. 
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If the student has completed a progress report for 
self-evaluation purposes, this report can be com- 
pared to the on-the-job instructor's report. Then, dif- 
ferences in ratings can be discussed and reconciled. 
This is an excellent device for identifying a student 
who has an inaccurate impression of his or her level 
of performance. 

If a student did not complete a self-evaluation 
form, you and/or the on-the-job instructor should 
review the evaluation with the student so a mutual 
understanding can be reached. Then, the on-the-job 
instructor and student can confer and work toward 
achieving the student's maximum occupational 
development. 

Each time a student is evaluated, the evaluator 
must be sure to recognize the student's 
achievements and strong points in order to motivate 
the student to continue his/her occupational growth. 
It is good to start :he discussion with the strengths 
that have beer observed and reported in order to 
help the student maintain a positive attitude toward 
him/herself and the training program. 

Both you and the on-the-job instructor must strive 
to point out weak areas in a manner that will not be 
harsh or destructive. Knowledge of weaknesses is 
necessary before improvements can be made. 
However, getting hit over the head with one's errors 
does not normally trigger self-motivation. 

Constructive criticism is juft what the words 
imply— constructive. If a weakness is discovered, 
then criticism alone is not enough. You and the on- 
the-job instructor must offer realistic suggesttons and 
methods for improvement. Most important, you both 
must provide the student with the direction and 
motivation to follow and implement the prescribed 
methods for improvement. 

A prime objective of evaluation is to identify 
strengths, weaknesses, and progress being made 
in order to assist the student in attaining his/her oc- 
cupational objective. Therefore, it is good practice 
for you, the on-the-job instructor, and the student to 
confer together. Keep in mind that if an on-the-job 
instructor is to be involved in the conference, you 



need to make arrangements with that instructor in 
advance in order to ensure that the conference is 
scheduled at a convenient time and in a pnvate place 
and that you can have his or her undivided attention. 

One outcome of such a conference should be 
general agreement and a written report (evaluation 
form) regarding the strengtns, weaknesses, and 
progress being made by the student. More important, 
however, should be general agreement regarding 
steps to be taken to improve student performance 
and/or new tasks to be added to his/her training 
program. 

In some situations, it may be evklent that a stu- 
dent lacks the ability or the desire to achieve suc- 
cess in the occupation he or she has chosen. Or, 
it may be apparent that the cooperating employer 
is unable or unwilling to provide the necessary learn- 
ing experiences. In such cases, the student can be 
reassigned. More often, however, minor adjustments 
in on-the-job experiences would be the primary out- 
come expected of the conferences. 

Following the identification of strengths and 
weaknesses in the student's performance, prtorities 
for improvement should be discussed. Decisions 
may need to be made affecting future actions of all 
three participants. The specific steps the student is 
to take should be agreed upon and added to the 
training plan and/or coordination visit report. Special 
attention to be given by you, the teacher-coor- 
dinator, in the related classroom instruction should 
be identified. And additional efforts, emphasis, 
and/or experiences to be provided by the on-the- 
job instructor should be established. 

You should follow up on the results of these deci- 
sions as part of the next coordination visit. You 
should also refer to records of the previous evalua- 
tion each time that an evaluation of student progress 
is made. 

Such specific attention, shared by you, the on-the- 
job instmctor. and the student, can point up needed 
adjustments and can help ensure a meaningful and 
productive training period for each student on the 
job. 
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( 



optional 
Activity 



For further information on evaluating student progress on the job, you may 
wish to read sections dealing with this topic in one or more of the following 
supplementary references: 

• A Guide for Cooperative Vocational Education 

• Mason and Haines, Cooperative Occupational Education and Work 
Experience in the Curriculum 

• Uthe et al., Kentucky Cooperative Vocational Education Coordinator's 
Handbook 

• Cooperative Vocational Education Guide for Coordinators and Ad- 
ministrators (whi;.h focuses on postsecondary programs) 

• Mitchell, Cooperative Vocational Education: Principles - Methods - 
Problems 

• Wanat ard Snell, Cooperative Vocational Education: tk Successful Educa- 
tion Concept 

^ A guide to cooperative education produced by your own state depart- 
ment of education or a local university 

Guides such as these present a variety of guidelines, criteria, and planning 
techniques that have proved successful in the respective cooperative 
programs. 



/ Optional 
I Activity 

V.J 



You may wish to view the following videoteoe: '^Visitations " from the series. 
Coordinating Techniques, by Richardson and deall, Colorado State Univer- 
sity. This videotape shows a teacher-coordinator engaged in a visit with the 
training sponsor for the purpose of checking student progress against the 
training plan. 




You may wish to arrange through your resource person to meet with a 
teacher-coordinator in your occupational specialty who is experien::ed in 
evaluating students on the job. You could discuss wrth this person how he/she 
evaluates students on the job. This person could also be asked to reccnv 
mend forms to use, procedures to follow, and/or problems to avoid. 
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The following items check your comprehension of the material in the infor- 
mation sheet. Evaluating Student Progress on the Job, pp. 6-17. Each of 
the five items requires a short essay-type response. Please explain fully, but 
briefV« and make sure you respond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 

1 . Why is evaluation of students on the job such a critical part of your duties as a teacher-coordinator? 




2. What part do the teacher-coordinator's observation/evaluation forms play in the total evaluation process? 
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3. How does the training plan fit into the evaluation process? 



4. Why is it necessary to list specific skills and attitudes on the evaluation forms, especially those to be 
used by toe on-the-job instructor? 



5. How should students be involved in the evaluation process, and why is this involvement important? 
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Compare your written responses to the self-check items with the model 
answers given beiow. Your rasponses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



1. Evaluation is a necessary tool for determining 
what progress each student is making on the job. 
If, as a teacher-coordinator, you merely observe 
students periodically, then you cannot get a clear 
impression of the quality of the training each stu- 
dent is receiving. Problems do not always surface 
in a one-hour observation. Furthermore, filling out 
a general observation form does not force you to 
focus on the specific skills the student should be 
mastering. 

Developing a formal evaluation plan that involves 
getting feedback through observations and from 
the on-the-job instructor and the student helps en- 
sure that all problems are clearly identified. It is 
essential to the evaluation effort to devise forms 
that identify the specific skills and attitudes to be 
evaluated, which each party can use in evaluating 
student progress. 

These forms help ensure that the training plan 
is being followed that the training plan is ade- 
quate, and that the student is receiving quality 
on-the-job training. Finally, this type of thorough 
evaluation gives you ample information for solv- 
ing problems that have arisen or for modifying the 
training program to meet the student's needs 
more fully. 

2. The forms completed by the teacher-coordinator 
tell only one-third of the story. The on-the-job in- 
structor, who is in daily contact with the student 
on the job, is in the best position to evaluate stu- 
dent progress, but may not be a skilled evaluator. 
The student who is being trained will have some 
ideas about whether the training he or she is 
receiving is satisfactory, but the student may not 
be able to pinpoint the exact weaknesses or 
problems. 

The teacher-coordinator's observation/evaluation 
forms add further clarification to these other opin- 
ions in reg3rd t^ the Quality of the training and 
the student's ^ jrformance. Notes on activities 
obsen^ed or comments made by the student or 
instructor can help you, the teacher-coordinator, 
klentify the strengths and weaknesses in both the 
training program and the student's performance. 



Documenting coordination visits and evaluating 
students' skills and attitudes using standard 
forms forces you to think through what you have 
observed. It also provides a means of reme.nber- 
ing what happened at each visit. In addition, 
these forms give you a written record on which 
to base decisions about problems that need to 
be solved, additional expenences a student 
needs to have, or other further actions that need 
to be t ken. 

3. The training plan serves as the primary basis for 
the training. It includes a detailed listing of the 
activities the student should be involved in and 
the skills and attitudes he or she should develop 
as a (^esulx of the training. 

Since the training plan outlines what should hap- 
pen if the student is to meet his or her immediate 
and long-range occupational objectives and 
career goals, it should be used as a basis for 
evaluating what is, it. fact, happening. By using 
the training plan as a basis for evaluation, you 
can determine whether the training plan is being 
followed. If it is not being followed, you can deter- 
mine what adjustnnents need to be made to either 
the training plan or the training itself. 

4. General comments on student progress are 
helpful, but they do not necessarily address the 
specific skills and attitudes outlined in the train- 
ing plan. To guarantee that the student is getting 
the skills needed to meet his or her career goals, 
these skills should be listeJ on the evaluation 
form and evaluated periodically. 

It is especially important that the forms used by 
the on-the-job instructor list the skills bocause this 
serves as another reminder of the skills to be 
developed by the student. In adr^ion, since on- 
the-job instructors are not necessarily skilled 
e* aluators, they need a more detailed, structured 
device in order to ensure a thorough, objective 
evaluation. 
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5. Students need to be heavily involved in the 
evaluation process. They need to have input and 
provide you with theT assessments of how well 
they are progressing. They need to be kept in- 
formed about how others have evaluated their 
progress. Each time you or an on-the-job instruc- 
tor evaluates a student, that student should be 
conferred with so he or she understands exactly 
how well he or she is doing. 



Evaluation is not just a device for deriving grades 
for the students. It is a means of assessing prog- 
ress continually so that (1) students can be kept 
apprised of the progress they are making, their 
strengths and weaknesses, (2) problems can be 
identified and solved before they become un- 
manageable, and (3) adjustments can be made 
to the training or the training plan as needed. 



Level of Performance: Your written responses to the self-check items should have covered the same major 
points as the model answers. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made, review the material in the information sheet, Evaluating Student Progress on the Job, pp. 6-17, or 
check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 



I Enabling ^ 
I Objective A 



Activity 




Given a ca$e study describing one teacher-coordinator's procedures for 
evaluating a student's on-the-job progress, critique the performance of that 
teacher-coordinator. 



You will be reading the Case Study, pp. 24-28, and critiquing the perfor- 
mance of the teacher-coordinator describee 



You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the teacher-coordinator's 
perfbmiance in evaluating a student's on-the-job progress by comparir^g your 
completed critique with the Model Critique, pp. 29-30. 
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Read the following case study describing how Mr. Chandler, a teacher- 
Activity coordinator, evaluated a student's on-the-job progress As you read, try to 
M determine what Mr. Chandler is doing right and what he is doing wrong. At 
^ ^# the end of the situation are some key questions. Using these questions as 
^^^^ a guide, prepare a written critique of Mr. Chandler's performance in 
evaluating the student's on-the-job progress. 



CASE STUDY 

Mr. Chandler is a teacher-coordinator for a 
cooperative program for business and office educa- 
tion. One of his students, Betty Scott, has been 
placed at the Midwest Insurance Company with Mrs. 
Wilson as her on-the-job instructor. Her training plan 
calls for her to have initial experiences in delivering 
messages, filing, duplicating and stapling, and typing 
correspondence. 

Betty is 16 years old. Her only previous work ex- 
perience has been babysitting, but she wishes to 
Income a secretary at an insurance company. She 
has taken business courses (basic business, typing, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping) through high school, 
but her grades have not been outstanding. She got 
C's in basic business, a 8 and a C in typing, and 
O's in both shorthand and bookkeeping. 

Betty's teachers indicated that Betty tries hard but 
lacks poise, maturity, and coordination. According 
to these teachers, her reading, spelling, and math 
skills are deficient. However, her typing teacher says 
that she is pleasant, energetic, and hard working and 
has a good attitude. 

During Betty's recruitment interview, she ap- 
peared unconcerned and casual about her academic 
deficiencies. She didn't seem to see the relationship 
between school work and job preparation. At that 
time, she appeared more interested in getting any 
job to earn money than in being a career secretary. 

Betty has been cn the job now for just a few 
weeks. Before sending her to the training station, Mr. 
Chandler gave her copies of the weekly reports he 
wanted her to complete and the progress reports he 
wanted Mrs. Wilson to complete. Copies of these 
forms are shown on pp. 25-26. Mr. Chandler care- 
fully explained to Betty the purposes of these forms 
and gave directions on how they were to be com- 
pleted. He asked her to give the progress report 
forms to Mrs. Wilson and to tell Mrs. Wilson to com- 
plete one every three weeks. 

After three weeks, Mr. Chandler made a coordina* 
tion visit to Betty's training station. He always con- 
ducted his first visit early so he could catch any 



problems early in the game. He met first with Mrs. 
Wilson, who indicated that Betty had made some 
progrf ss. However, she indicated that Betty was 
reluctant to ask questions, which led to many prob- 
lems, some major. 

For example, Betty delivered files to the wrong 
desks because she was unsure of the location of cer- 
tain persons' desks. In addition, she sometimes 
dressed too flashily for the office. I\^rs. Wilson has 
discussed these things with Betty, and there has 
been some improvement. 

Mr. Chandler indicated that he would take time in 
related class to reiterate thr need for Betty to ask 
questions and to dress more conservatively. Mr. 
Chandler then closed the meeting by asking for Mrs. 
Wilson's completed progress report (cee p. 27), and 
proceeded to Betty's desk. 

Mr. Chandler asked Betty to explain to him what 
she was involved in at the moment and then had her 
describe the filing system to him. He asked her some 
general questions about problems she nad en- 
countered, but she didn't seem to feel there were 
any problems. 

Mr. Chandler then returned to school and filled out 
a coordination visit report (see p. 28) and filed it and 
Mrs. Wilson's progress report in Betty's file. In fil- 
ing these forms, he noticed that Mrs. Wilson had not 
completed the progress report; instead, it had been 
completed by the firm's president, Mr. Midwest. He 
added a note on his coordination visit report to check 
with Mrs. Wilson to see why Mr. Midwest had com- 
pleted the form, and then dropped the forms into the 
file and shut the drawer. 

^NhaX are the strengths of Mr. Chandler's evaluation 
procedures? What key errors did he make or what 
are the major y^aknesses in his evaluation pro- 
cedures? How could Mr. Chandler improve the way 
he evaluates students on the job? 



SOURCE Information about Betty and her )0b situation is adapted from 
Uihe, Th9 Cooperative Vocational Program: lns*^ctional Planning, 1972 
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Trainee 



PROGRESS REPORT 

Date 



Employer or On-the-Job Instructor 
From To 



Your constructive criticism helps us to provide the necessary instructional training. Please evaluate the 
following traits of the trainee by checking (»^) the appropriate rating. 

(0) Not applicable (1) Unsatisfactory (2) Poor (3) Good (4) Very good (5) Excellent 



Personal traits: 

Dependability. . 
Cooperation . . . . 
Appearance . . . . 

Initiative 

Accuracy 

Speed 

Interest in ' ork. 

Tact 

Promptness 



Ability to: 

Understand Instructions . 

\ Nlow directions 

Stay on ihe job 

Take suggestions . . 



Business techniques: 

Meeting people 

Use of telephone 

Use of supplies 

Work-area housekeeping . 
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WEEKLY REPORT 



Name 
Firm _ 



Week Ending 



HOURS WORKED 



UST ROUTINE TASKS 


S 


M 


T 


W 


T 


F 


S 


































































LIST NEW TASKS 
















































TOTAL HOURS WORKED DAILY 

















TOTAL HOURS WORKED THIS WEEK 

Describe in a paragraph some event that happened this week lhaX made you feel good. 



Describe in a paragraph some event with which you had a problem or which made you feel uncomfortable. 



Ust in exact wr .Is any criticisms or compliments you received this week. 
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I 

I 



PROGRESS REPORT 



Trainee ^'^^^^ 



Employer or On-the-Job Instructor Mr. Midwest 
From 9 /8/S6 to 9/26/86 



D«t. 9/26/86 



Your constructive criticism helps us to provide the necessary instructional training. Please evaluate the 
following traits of the trainee by checking (i^) the appropriate rating. 

(0) Not applicable (1) Unsatisfactory (2) Poor (3) Good (4) Very good (5) Excellent 



Personal traits: 

Dependability. . 
Cooperation . . . . 
Appearance. . . . 

Initiative 

Accuracy 

Speed 

Interest in work . 

Tact 

Prorr otness 



Ability to: 

Understand instructions 

Follow directions 

Stay on the job 

Take suggestions 



Business techniques: 

Meeting people 

Use of tele hone 

Use of supplies 

Work-area housekeeping . 
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COORDINATION VISIT FORM 



Name 



Betty Scott 



SCHEDULE 



Date 
Hour 9 a.m. 
Minutes for Visit 
Period: ^ g) 3 



45 



4 5 6 



Visit Requested by. Student Supervisor • 



PURPOSE OF VISIT 


(Check) 


Observation of Student at Work 
Visit with Supervisor 
Evaluation for Period 








Problem Situation 




Other (list) 





SUMMARY COMMENTS. Record observations made, actions taken, and suggestions or tentative plans 
discussed. Include specific compliments and criticisms if they are made. 



By Student: 

Betty seems to undar&tand her assigned tasks and indicates she is satisfied 
with her job thus fpv, Sh» seems unaware of the problem mentioned by her on-the- 
job instructor, or perhaps unaware that the areas mentiontd constitute problems. 



By Job Supervisor/Employer: 



Mrs, Wilson feels that Betty is making progress slowly but sarely. However, she 
indicated that Betty needs to dress more appropriately for the office anti to ask 
questions when she does not know how to do something. 



Other: 



I told Mrs. Wilson that I would work wich Betty on the problem areas during her 
related instruction class. Need to check with Mrs. Wilson about why she had the 
employer, Mr. Midwest, complete the progress report on Betty. 



Mr. Chandler 
Coordinator 



UTHE/79 
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Compare your written critique of the teacher-coordinator's performance with 
the model critique given below. Your response need not exactly duplicate 
the model response: however, you should have covered the same major 
points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



The method Mr. Chandler used to distribute the 
evaluation forms was only partly adequate. The fact 
that he carefully and thoroughly explained their use 
to Betty was a strength. However, he should not 
have had her simply deliver the progress report 
forms to Mrs. Wilson. Mr. Chandler should have ar- 
ranged to explain the forms and their use to Mrs. 
Wilson personally. Had he done so, Mrs. Wilson 
would probably not have asked (or allowed) Mr. 
Midwest to complete the form. 

It is doubtful that Mr. Midwest has had close 
enough or frequent enough contact with Betty to pro- 
vide a fair and accurate evaluation of her perfor- 
mance. This is verified by the responses he made. 
He rated Betty ''good" on all items, whereas we 
know from Mr. Chandler's conversation witn Mrs. 
Wilson that Betty had some weak areas. 

Except for the weekly report, the forms themselves 
have problems. Given the rating scale on the prog- 
ress report, the next step down from "good" is 
"poor." While Betty's appearance is not "good," 
neither is it "poor." Her appearance "needs im- 
provement." In addition, the items are too vague and 
general. What is meant by "dependability"? Where 
are the items from the training plan? Where i» the 
space for comments? 

The coordination visit report is an adequate form, 
but it might have been more appropriate to use a 
more structured form at this point in order to iden- 
tify specific problems early. As it is, none of the fonns 
used were based on the training plan. In Betty's 
case, it was established early that she ^as immature 
and had some specific attitudinat problems. These 
areas should have been specifically included in at 
least one of the forms. 

We do not have the full story on Mr. Chandler's 
schedule for the evaluations. We do know the stu- 
dent will submit a weekly report and the on-the-job 
instructor will submit a report every three weeks. This 
would be more than adequate if the on-the-job in- 
structor were, in fact, filling out the form and if the 



form were better developed. We don't know how 
often Mr. Chandler plans to observe and/or evaluate 
Betty himself, nor whether he plans to use any forms 
other than the coordination visit report. With Betty's 
problems, fairly frequent visits— at least initially— 
are essential, and a more structured form should be 
used. 

In conferring with Mrs. Wilson, Mr. Chandler 
learned only what she happened to tell him. He did 
not ask specific questions regarding how well the 
training plan was being followed. With Betty, he did 
even less. Even though he knew there were prob- 
lems, he did not discuss these with her. When she 
indicated there were no problems, he let the sub- 
ject drop. 

It is critical to the evaluation process to discuss 
evaluations with the student so the student clearly 
understands how well he or she is doing and what 
he or she needs to do to improve. The student also 
needs to be given positive reinforcement for areas 
in which he or she received high ratings. Mr. 
Chandler did not discuss with Betty the formal or in- 
formal evaluation that had been made of her 
performance. 

The timing of the visit was a strength, however. 
Mr. Chandler was on the right track in making an 
early visit. 

Mr. Chandler did little relative to identifying follow- 
up activities based on his evaluation efforts. This is 
probably partially due to the fact that he didn't get 
much concrete evaluation data. He did plan to help 
Betty on the problem areas during related instruc- 
tion, though he hasn't indicated how he will help. 
And. he does plan to find out why Mr. Midwest com- 
pleted the progress report. 

He also should have noted, however, that Betty 
needs to be made aware that there are problems and 
that Mrs. Wilson needs to be told how to use the 
progress report. 
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Level of Performance: Your written critique of the teacher-coordinator's performance should have covered 
the same major points as the model critique. If you missed some points or have questions about any addi- 
tional points you made, review the material in the information sheet, Evaluating Student Progress on the 
Job, pp. 6-17, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience III 

HNAL EXPERIENCE 




While serving as a teacher-coordinator in an actual teaching aituation/ 
evaluate co-op students' on-the-job performance. 



Activity 




As part of your duties as a teacher-coordinator, evaluate coK>p students' on- 
the-job peif3rmance. This wHI Include— 

• developing procedures for evaluating students on a continual basis 

• developing-H)r obtaining and adapting— forms to be used in evaluating 
students' sklis, attitudes, and characteristics 

• observing the progress of at least one student 

• obtaining evaluation reports from at least one on-the-job instmctor and 
one student 

• discussing completed evaluatior^ with appropriate individuals 

NOTE: Due to the nature of this experience/you will need to have access 
to an actual teaching situation over an extended period of time (e.g., one 
to three weeks). 

As you complete eac' . of the above activities, document your acttons (in 
writing, on tape, through a k)g) for assessm^^nt purposes. 



Arrange to have your resource person review your reports and 
documentation. 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource person, using the 
Teacher Perfonnance Assessment Form, pp. 33-34. 

Based upon the crtteria specified in this assessment instrument, your 
resource person will determine whether you are competent in evaluating co- 
op students' on-th^job performance. 



'For a definition of "actual teaching situation/' see the inside back cover 
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NOTES 
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^ TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Evaluate Co^p Students' On-the-Job Performance (J-8) 



Name 

Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. Date 

If. because of special circumstances, a performance component was not ap- 

plicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORIMANGE 



The teacher: 

1. developed procedures for evaluating students on the job 
on a continual basis 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. 


developed forms for the following persons to use in 
cvaiuaiiny siuuenis skiiis, auiiuues, ano cnaraCierisiics. 
a. the teacher-coordinator 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f 1 

□ 


□ 


□ 




b. the on-the-job instructor 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c. the student 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o. 


usou 1116 iraininy pian as a oasis lor uovoiopiny ine evalua- 
tion forms to be used by the on-the-job instructor and the 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


explained to the student and the on-the-job instructor the 
following points: 

a. the purpose of evaluation 


n 


n 


n 


n 

1 1 


n 

1 1 


n 




b. the evaluation procedures to be followed 


n 


n 
1 1 


n 
1 1 


n 
1 1 


n 
1 1 


n 
1 1 




c. how to use the evaluation forms 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. 


observed and evaluated student progress during coordina- 
tion visits 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. 


discussed student progress informally with the student and 
the on-the-job instructor during coordination visits. . . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. 


obtained regular evaluation reports from: 

a. the on-th9-job instructor's progress reports 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




b. the studont's weekly reports 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c. the studert's progress reports (optional) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. 


reviewed the completed evaluations with the on-the-job 
instructor 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9. 


discussed the coiiipleted evaluations with the student. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 
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1 0. met with the on-the-job instructor and/or student to decide 

upon the actions to be taken to improve student progress i — i t — i i — i i — i i — 1 1 — i 
or modify the training plan I — I I — I I I I I I II — I 



Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If an/ item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to deter- 
mine what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). 
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ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency in a 
particular skill area considered impc.lant to teaching suc- 
cess. A OKXlule is made up of a series of learning experi- 
ences, some providing background informatk>n, some pro* 
viding practk:e experiences, and others comt>ining these 
two functk)ns. Completing these experierices should en- 
able you to achieve the terminal objective in the final 
learning experience. The final experience in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situatk>n when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er, an inservk:e teacher, or occupatk>nal trainer. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to alk}w you to indivkJualize your 
teacher educatk>n program. You need to take only ttiose 
modules covering skills that you do not already possess. 
Similarly, you need not complete any leaming experience 
within a module if you already have the skill needed to 
complete it. Therefore, before taking any module, you 
shoukJ carefully review (1) the introductk>n, (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the oven/iews preceding each leam- 
ing experience, and (4) the final experience. After compar- 
ing your present needs and competencies with the informa- 
tion you have read in these sectk)ns, you should be ready to 
make one of the folk>wing deciskxis: 

• That you do not have the competencies indk^ated and 
should complete the entire module 

• That you are competent in one or more of the enabling 
objectives leading to the final leaming experience and, 
thus, can onit those leaming experiences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final leaming expenence in 
order to "test out** 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to complete the final leaming expen- 
ence and have access to an actual teaching situatk>n, 
make the necessary arrangements with your resource per- 
son. If you do not complete the final experience success- 
fully, meet with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeat the experience or (2) complete (or review) prevkxjs 
sectk)ns of the module or other related activities suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience. 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
leaming experiences preceding the final experience. Any 
time you do not meet the minimum level of performance 
required to meet an objective, you and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to help you reach compe- 
tency. This coukJ involve ( 1 ) completing parts of the module 
prevKHisly skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) reading sup- 
plementairy resources or completing additk>nal activities 
suggested by the resource person, (4) designing your own 
leaming experience, or (5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person. 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching SItuatton: A situation in whk:h you are 
actually worthing with and responsible for teaching sec- 
ondary or postsecondary vocatkxial students or other oc- 
cupational trainees. An intern, a student teacher, an in- 
sen^k:e teacher, or other occupatk)nal trainer woukJ be 
functioning in an actual teaching situatk>n. If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situatkn when you are 
taking the nruxlule, you can complete the module up to the 
final learning experience. You woukJ then complete the 
final leaming experience later (i.e., when you have access 
to an actual teaching situatk)n). 
Alternate Acthrlty or FeedtMck: An item that may substi- 
tute for required items that, due to special circumstances, 
you are unable to complete. 

Occupational Specialty: A specifk: area of preparatbn 
within a vocatkMial service area (e.g., the servk^ area 
Trade and Industrial Educatk>n includes occupatk)nal spe- 
cialties such as automobile mechank:s, wekJing, arujl elec- 
tricity. 

Optional Activity or FeedlMck: An item that is not re- 
quired but that IS designed to supplement and enrich the 
required items in a leaming experience. 
Resource Person: The person in charge or your educa- 
tional program (e.g., the professor, instmctor, administrator, 
instructkKial supen/isor, cooperattng/supen/ising/class- 
room teacher, or training supervisor who is gukJIng you in 
completing this module). 

Student: The person who is receiving occupatk)nal in- 
structk)n in a secondary, postsecorKJary, or other training 
program. 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocattonal flekJ: agri- 
cultural educatbn, business and office educatk)n, maritet- 
ing and distributive educatk}n, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics educatk>n, industrial arts education, 
technical educatk}n, or trade and industrial education. 
You or the Teacher/Instructor: Thr person who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A: The criterion was not met because it was not appli- 
cable to the situation. 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, al- 
though it was relevant. 

Poor: The teacher is unable to perform this skill or has only 
very limited ability to perform it. 
Fair: The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner but has some ability to perform it. 
Good: The teacher is able to perform this skill in an effec- 
tive manner. 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill in a very 
effective manner. 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



4 



Cattgory A: Program Planning, Davalopment, and Evaluation 

A-1 Prepare for a Comrrunit^ i;urvey 

A'2 Conduct a Community Survey 

A-3 Report the Findings of a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-5 Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A4 Develop Program Goals snd Ob)ectives 

A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis 

A4 Develop a Course of Study 

A-9 Develop Lonq-Range Program Plans 

A'lO Conduct a Student Foilow-Up Studv 

A-1 1 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Catagory B: Inatructional Planning 

B-1 Daiermine Needs and Interests of Students 

B-2 Develop Student Performance Ot}|ectives 

B-3 Develop a Unit of Instruction 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

B-5 Select Student Instructional Matertals 

Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 

Catagory C: Inatructional ExactitSon 

C-1 D..«ct Field Tnps 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions. Panel Discussions, and Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming. Buzz Group, and Question Box Techniques 

C-4 Dtract Students m Instructing Other Students 

C-5 Employ Simulation Techniques 

OS Guide Student Study 

C-7 Diract Student Laboratory Expenence 

C-8 Diract Students m Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 

C-9 Employ the Project Method 

C-lO Introduce a Lesson 

C-1 1 Summanze a Lesson 

C-12 Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 

C-13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 

C-14 Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 

C-15 Present an illustrated Talk 

C-1 6 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 

C-1 7 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 

C-10 individualize Instruction 

C-19 Employ the Town Teaching Approach 

C-20 Uie Sut))ect Matter Experts to Present Information 

C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

C-22 Present information with Models. Real Ot>|ects. and Flannel Boards 

C-23 Present Information with Overhead and Opanue Materials 

C-24 Present Information with Filmstnps and Slides 

C-2S Present lnformatk)n with Films 

C-26 Present Information with Audio Readings 

C-27 Present Information with Televised si^d Videotaped Materials 

C-28 Employ Programmed instruction 

C-29 Present Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

Catagory D: Inatructional Evaluation 

D-1 Establish Student Performance Cntena 

D-2 Assess Student Performance Knowledge 

D-3 Assess Student Performance Attitudes 

D^ Assess Student Perfonnance Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Grades 

D-6 Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Catagory E: inatructional Managamant 

E-1 Protect Instructional Resource Needs 

E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 

E-3 Anange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 

E-4 Maintain a Filing System 

E-5 Provide tor Student Safety 

E-8 Provide for the First Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students in Developing Self-Discipline 

E-8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

E-lO Combat Problems of Student Chemical Jse 

Catagory F: Guldanca 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection Techniques 
Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 
Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 
Provide information on Educational and Career Opportunities 
Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Furtner Education 



F-2 
F-3 
F-4 
F-5 



Catagory G: School-Community Ralationa 

G-1 Develop a SchooW>)mm unity Relations Plan for Your Vocational Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 

0- 3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 

3-5 Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational Progrpm 

G-6 Arrange for Television and Radio Presentations 

Concerning Your Vocational Program 

G-7 Conduct an Open House 

G-8 Work with Members of the Community 

G-9 Work with State and Local Educators 

G-lO Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 
Catagory H: Vocational Stutfant Organization 

H-1 Develop a Personal Philosophy Concerning 

Vocational Student Organizations 

H-2 Establish a Vocationai Student Organization 

H-3 Prepare Vocational Student Organization Members tor Le«.dership Roles 

H-4 Assist Vocational Student Organtzatton Members in Developing and 

Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 

H-5 Supervise Activities of the Vocational Student Organizatran 

H-6 Guide Participation in Vocalional Student Organtzatton Contests 
Category i: Profaaalonal Rola and Davalopmant 

1- 1 Keeo Up-to-date Professionally 
1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profebsion 

1-3 Devetop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 

M Serve the School and Community 

1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

1-6 P wide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 

1*7 Plan the Student Teaching Expenence 

1*6 Supervise Student Teachers 

Category J: Coordir^atlon of Cooperatlva Education 

J-1 Establish Gutdsim ^s for Your Cooperative Vocattonal Program 

J-2 Manage the Attenc ance, Transfers, and Tennmattons of Co-op Students 

J-3 Enroll Students m ^our Co-op Program 

J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-op Program 

J-5 Place Co-op Students on the Joo 

J.6 Devetop the Training Ability of On-theJob Instructors 

J-7 Coordinate On-tfe-Job Instruction 

J-8 Evaluale Co-op Students' On-the-Job Perform;*nce 

J-9 Prepare for Students' Related instructton 

J-lO Supen/ise an Employer-Emptoyee Appreciatton Event 

Category K: Implementing Competancy-Baaed Education (CBE) 

K-1 Prepare Yourself for CBE 

K-2 Organize the Content for a CBE Program 

K-3 Organize Your Class and Lab to Install CBE 

K-4 Provide Instructtonal Materials for CBE 

K-5 Manage the Daily Routines of Your CBE Program 

K-6 Guide Your Students Through the CBE Program 

Category L: Serving Studenta with Special/Exceptional Needa 

L-1 prepare Yourself to Serve Exceptional Students 

L-2 Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students 

L-3 Plan Instruction for Exceptionai Students 

L-4 Provide Appropriate Instructional Materials for Excepttonal Students 

L-5 Modify the Learning Environment for Excepttonal StuJents 

L-6 Promote Peer Acceptance of Exceptional Students 

L*7 Use Instructional Techniques to Meet the Needs of Exceptional Students 

L-8 Improve Your Communicatton Skills 

L-9 Assess the Progress of Excepttonal Students 

L-lO Counsel Exceptional Students with Personal-Social Problems 

L-ll Assist Exceptional Students in Devetoping Career Planning Skills 

L-12 Prepare Exceptional Students for Emptoyability 

L-13 Promote Your Vocational Program with Exceptional Students 

Category M: Aealtting Students in Improving Their Basic Skills 

M*l Assist Students m Achieving Basic Reading Skills 

M-2 Assist Students in Developing Technical Reading Skills 

M<3 Assist Students in Improving Their Wnting Skills 

M-4 Assist Students in Improving Their Oral Communication Skills 

M-5 Assist Students in Improving Their Math Skills 

M-6 Assist Students in Improving Their Si rvival Skills 

Category N: Teaching AduKa 

N*i Prepare to Work with Adult Learners 

N-2 Market an Adult Education Program 

N-3 Determine Individual Training Needs 

N-4 Plan Instruction for Adults 

N-5 Manage the AduH Instructional Process 

N-6 Evaluate the Performance of Adults 



RELAT&D PUBLICATIONS 

Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teachei Education Materials 
Resource Person Guide to Using Performence-Based Teecher Education Materials 
Guide to the Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Educetion 

Performanoe^Bsised Teacher Education: The State of the Art. General Education and Vocational Education 



For Information rogardlng avallabllHy and prioaa of thaaa materials contact— AAVIM, Amorican Association for Vocational Inatructional 
Matarlala, 120 Drfftmlar Englnaartng Cantor, UnlvaraHy of Qaorgia, Athana, Gaorgia 30602, (404) 542-2506 
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